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COMMUNION WITH GOD IN THE BIBLE 



PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN, M.A. 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 



V. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 

The place of Christ in the New Testament, were it not so familiar, 
would seem to us nothing less than astonishing. Undoubtedly those 
Jews gravely exaggerate who maintain that, for the Christians, Christ 
has displaced God ; he has revealed him, not displaced him. " There 
is one God the Father, from whom are all things, and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all .things, and we 
through him" (I Cor. 8:6). Yet there is just a shadow of plausibility 
in this charge of the Jews. The New Testament accords an honor 
to Christ which may truthfully be described as divine. His name is 
associated in the most solemn contexts with that of God: he is the 
way to God, through him we have access and peace; from him, as 
from God, flow spiritual blessings; men pray to him and commune 
with him, as they pray to and commune with God. 

For two reasons this phenomenon is astonishing: first, because the 
men among whom it appears are monotheists of the most rigid and 
uncompromising type; secondly, because the historical person who 
receives this homage from these severe monotheists was their own 
contemporary. It was one whom they had seen with their own eyes 
and their own hands had handled who enjoyed this lonely pre- 
eminence among the sons of men. Christ is recognized as inaugurat- 
ing a new era, as ushering men into a new world, as dividing history 
in two. This comes out strikingly in the Epistle to the- Galatians, and 
nowhere more strikingly than in 3:23 and 3:25; history is divided 
into two periods — the period before faith (that is, faith in Christ) 
came, and the period after that faith had come. The communion with 
God made possible for men through and in Christ stands to any 
communion that was possible before it as sonship to bondage; and 
even though the contrast between the dispensations is occasionally 
expressed elsewhere in terms less absolute, it aptly characterizes the 
infinite difference that the coming of Jesus was conceived by Paul to 
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make in the relations of men to God. As Professor Denney has said, 
commenting on I Peter 1:21: "you who through him are believers 
in God;" this "does not mean that they did not believe in God before 
they believed in Christ; there was true faith in God in the world 
before there was Christian faith. But although it was true, it was 
not faith in its final or adequate form; that is only made possible when 
men believe in God through Christ." 

This, then, is the curious thing, that men now believe in God 
through Christ, and their communion with God is in some way 
mediated through him. In the Old Testament men approached 
God directly; everywhere throughout the New Testament is the 
feeling of the indispensableness of Jesus. In all but four passages 
of the epistles, Christ is always in some way implicated in Paul's 
address to God, for whom the usual designation is " the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." In the introductory greetings to the letters the 
Lord Jesus Christ is frequently co-ordinated with "God our Father" 
as the giver of grace and peace (I Cor. 1:3; II Cor. 1:2). Such a 
co-ordination, on the part of contemporaries, of a historical person 
with Almighty God shows not only the tremendous place which he 
filled in their religious imaginations, but also the adequacy with which 
they felt him to reveal God. What God now is to them, he is through 
Christ; and the only communion with God possible — for them at 
least — is through him. 

Nor is it surprising that this sometimes took the form of direct 
communion with Christ himself. The context makes it practically 
certain that Paul's prayer for the removal of the thorn, which in some 
way interfered with his activity in the cause of the gospel, was 
addressed to Christ. Thrice, he tells us, he besought the Lord con- 
cerning this (II Cor. 12:8). Theoretically, the Lord may be either 
Christ or God, though the general usage of Paul greatly heightens 
the probability of the reference to Christ. But, as we read on, the prob- 
ability becomes a practical certainty. "He" — that is, the Lord — 
"said unto me, 'My grace is sufficient for thee; for (my) power is 
perfected in weakness.' " That is the answer to the prayer. Paul 
goes on: "Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me." It is impossible not to 
hear in these words an echo of the answer to the prayer; in that case, 
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the answer must have come from Christ, and the prayer must have 
been directed to Christ. In other words, communion with Christ is 
hardly, if at all, to be distinguished from communion with God. The 
revelation of God in Christ was so complete, and the relation of Christ 
as Son to God the Father so intimate, as to constitute a practical 
identity between them for the devotional life, where theological 
categories are forgotten. The impulse to this apprehension of Christ 
by Paul came to him in that great initial experience, when the risen 
Christ appeared to him, as it were, from the spiritual world, and spoke 
to him the word which transformed him and launched him upon his 
wonderful Christian career. It is difficult to resist the impression that 
Paul believed himself to enjoy a conscious communion with Christ. 
In Corinth, for example, where his ministry must have been attended 
by many difficulties, keen opposition, and much temptation to fear, 
we are told (Acts 18:9) that "the Lord" — apparently Christ (vs. 8) — 
"said unto Paul in the night by a vision, 'Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to harm thee.' " Doubtless Paul's communion with the spiritual 
world is sometimes otherwise expressed. In the terrible experience 
through which he passed in Asia (possibly in Ephesus) , alluded to in 
II Cor. 1:8, he felt that he had been delivered from the desperate 
peril by God himself, and was conscious of being comforted amid it 
all by God (vs. 4). Again, in the great shipwreck scene, this sense 
of contact with the other world assumes another expression still : " for 
there stood by me this night an angel of the God whose I am, whom 
also I serve, saying, 'Fear not, Paul' " (Acts 27:23 f.). Incidentally, 
it is worth noting how these voices and visions from the other world 
come as a consolation and an inspiration, and in particular that their 
effect is to fill a timid heart with courage. 

The remarkable thing, however, is that generally speaking, in these 
expressions of communion with the divine, Christ is in some way impli- 
cated. Even in the passage already quoted from II Cor., chap. 1, 
though Paul is conscious of being comforted by God, who is for this 
reason called the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, he is 
described in the immediately preceding clause as "the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" (vs. 3); and still more specifically 
Paul acknowledges that this comfort, wherewith as he has just said 
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(vs. 4) he has been "comforted of God," abounds to him through 
Christ (vs. 5) — that is, it is mediated by him. In other words, in Paul's 
thought of God, Christ is not only not far away, he is indispensable. 
What God is now to Paul, he is through Christ. And this Christ, 
who has made God plain and brought him nigh, is not a mere memory, 
not merely one of the world's mighty dead, but the risen Christ — 
everything depends upon that. This risen One can and does enter 
into the life of Paul, just as God himself can and does. For the 
spiritual life of Paul there appears to be practically no distinction 
except that the thought of the earthly experiences of him who had 
risen — Jesus, as he is significantly called in II Cor. 4: 10-12 — touches 
the larger and vaguer thought of God with the warmth, the detail, 
the concreteness of that great human personality. It is the life of Jesus,- 
of the living Jesus, that is being manifested in Paul's mortal body. 
Probably the earthly experiences of the historical Jesus, which must 
have been very familiar to Paul, however little he may say about them, 
colored his thoughts of the risen and reigning Christ much more 
powerfully than has been commonly allowed. 

In any case, however, it is with the risen Christ that the New Testa- 
ment epistles are chiefly concerned — with one who is the Prince of 
life and the Lord of glory. When we consider the amazing language 
used of our Lord throughout the epistles, we are not surprised to find 
that the Christian church soon learned to pray to him as to God. He 
is God's unspeakable gift (II Cor. 9:15). He is the one through 
whom all things are (I Cor. 8:6). He is the eternal affirmation, the 
consummation, the satisfaction, the fulfilment incarnate of the ancient 
promises of God (II Cor. 1:20), the finished realization of the divine 
purpose, as dreamt by or revealed to men, the living embodiment of 
all that pure hearts have hoped for, of all that God, by poets and 
prophets, has promised to do. He is the Emancipator, the Redeemer, 
the Transformer, the glorious Lord, the sinless One who died for all 
(II Cor. 5: 14), the one in whom the old things are passed away, and, 
behold ! they are become new (8:17), the one who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor (8 : 9) , the one who must reign till he has 
put all enemies under his feet (I Cor. 15:25). He is the one who sits 
at God's right hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is named, 
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not only in this world but in that which is to come (Eph. 1 : 20 f.) ; 
the one whom God highly exalted, giving unto him the name which 
is above every name (Phil. 2:9); the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of all creation, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily (Col. 1 : 15-18) ; the one mediator between God and 
man, who gave himself a ransom for all (I Tim. 2:5); the effulgence 
of God's glory and the very image of his substance, upholding all 
things by the word of his power (Heb. 1:3); the great high-priest who 
hath passed through the heavens (4:14), who becomes unto all who 
obey him the author of eternal salvation (5:9), and the mediator of a 
new covenant (12:24). 

With a conception of Christ so daring and splendid, the offering 
of prayer to him by those who thus believed in him would seem, if 
not necessary, at least natural, especially when we consider how fre- 
quently his name is associated and practically co-ordinated with that 
of God the Father. The surprise rather is that, under these circum- 
stances, prayers to Jesus should be so very rare in the New Testament. 
Apart from the prayer of Paul, already alluded to, for the removal of 
the thorn, there is the dying prayer of Stephen — " Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit" — and the brief prayer in Rev. 22 : 20, " Come, Lord Jesus." 
These simple appeals are probably the earliest form of prayer to Jesus. 
This phenomenon, however infrequent in the New Testament, is 
very significant. Its infrequency is easily explicable. At first the 
impulse to pray to Jesus would be hindered by the deep-seated 
monotheistic instincts of his contemporaries, by his own command to 
pray to the Father, and not least by their recollection of him as a man. 
The farther men receded from the times of the historical Jesus, the 
more easy and natural would prayer to him become. But already 
in the New Testament the phenomenon is present; and this, coupled 
with its unanimous and adoring testimony to the unique relation of 
Christ to the Father, shows how real and how vivid God had become 
to men in Jesus, how near he had come to them, and how completely 
he had been revealed to them in him. To sum up, then, this part of the 
discussion, we may say that for the New Testament, there is no such 
thing as communion with God apart from Jesus. This, as all other 
things, he had made new. Occasionally, communion with the unseen 
actually takes the form of communion with Jesus; but generally it is 
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communion with God through Jesus. It was only through their ex- 
perience of him, of the outlook created by him, and of the salvation 
accomplished for them and in them by him, that this particular com- 
munion, as distinguished from communion in the Old Testament, was 
possible. 

Nowhere in the New Testament does communion with God receive 
the same consecutive treatment as in the First Epistle of John. This 
epistle might indeed be not inappropiately described as a treatise or 
rather a meditation on the nature and effects of fellowship with God. 
The object of the letter is that his readers might have fellowship with 
him : " Yea, and our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ" (1:3). Here we find the same association as we found 
in Paul of Christ with the Father; and this statement also vividly 
suggests that larger fellowship of men with each other, into which 
they are brought by their common fellowship with the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ. Here, too, again — more explicitly than in Paul — 
is this sense of fellowship charged with warm and affectionate remi- 
niscences of the historic Jesus. The life to which John is so eager 
to bear witness is the life of one whom he had seen with his own eyes 
and touched with his own hands (1:1). Fellowship with God is 
trenchantly described as a walk in the light; and if we walk in the 
light, we necessarily have fellowship with all other men who are also 
walking in the light (1 : 7) . John thus happily suggests, for the second 
time within the compass of a few verses, that the only link that really 
binds man to man is the link that binds each man to God and his 
Son. For John fellowship with God is not some vague, mystic, 
spiritual experience; it has a definite expression and content. It 
involves knowledge of God and love to God (2:3, 5), and the test of 
our possessing this knowledge and love is a simple ethical one. 
"Hereby we know that we know him, if ive keep his commandments" 
(2:3). Again, "whoso keepeth his word, in him verily hath the love 
of God been perfected" (2:5). And again, "Hereby we know that 
we are in him: he that saith he abideth in him ought himself also to 
walk even as he walked" (2:6). In other words, communion with 
God has for its outward and visible expression a life of obedience to 
the will of Jesus, a life modeled on that of Jesus. The Christian must 
"walk even as he walked." Here again, as before, we find the tran- 
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scendent importance of a knowledge of the historical Jesus. The 
fellowship with him which John desires for his readers (1:3) must 
be an intelligent fellowship — a fellowship resting upon an appreciation 
of the earthly walk of Jesus. It was in him that the life which is the 
true goal of human existence was supremely and completely mani- 
fested (1:2). To four points, singly or in combination, the thought 
of the epistle is continually recurring — the believer, Christ, God, other 
believers. In Christ and through the life that was manifested in him, 
the believer has fellowship not only with him, but with the Father, and 
further with all those who, like him, have fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. God is light, Christ walked in the light, the individual 
believer walks as he walked in the light, all believers walk in the light. 
The ideal world would thus be a world flooded with this glorious light, 
peopled by men who walked in it and loved it, a world which was all 
light, and in which was no darkness at all. 

This is the ideal world, but in the real world there is darkness as 
well as light, and in some form or other, this contrast runs through 
the New Testament. Frequently it appears as the contrast between 
God and the world, and a man cannot devote himself to the service of 
both any more than he can walk in light and darkness at the same 
time. The true life is the undivided life, the life which is altogether 
in light. There cannot be at the same time communion with the 
Lord and communion with demons (I Cor. 10:21). "If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him" (I John 2:15). 
" Whosoever would be a friend of the world maketh himself an enemy 
of God" (James 4:4). Sometimes the contrast is between the flesh 
and the spirit. Nothing provokes Paul so much as the insinuation 
that he is " walking according to the flesh" (II Cor. 10: 2) — in modern 
language, that his conduct is dictated by carnal and worldly considera- 
tions. The Christian is a "spiritual" man; the spirit is at once the 
source of his new life and the continual inspiration of all his activities. 
"If then it is by the spirit that we live, by the spirit let us also walk" 
(Gal. 5:25). The outward life of the man who abides with Christ 
is sometimes described as a walk worthy of God or of the Lord. And 
this walk is possible whatever be the station in life. This is trench- 
antly suggested by a few incidental words in Paul's discussion of the 
marriage question (I Cor. 7:18-24). It matters nothing whether a 
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man is circumcised or uncircumcised, a slave or a freeman; the 
only thing that matters is that he "abide with God" — and this is 
always gloriously possible. " Whatever be the state in which a man 
was called, in that let him remain — with God." The art of life 
consists in remaining "with God," close to the God who called us. 
To anyone who knows the peace and joy of that communion the most 
radical distinctions in the outward life, Paul argues, will be relatively 
insignificant, and he will be content to remain in the state in which he 
was called. " Were you a slave when you were called ? Never mind ;" 
for even as a slave it is possible to abide with God. 

The practical effect of this communion upon the outward life will 
be very definite and very obvious. The man who lives with God is 
not only cleansed in his own inner life, he is also an effective social 
force. Nothing could be farther from the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment than to shut the individual up with God and leave him there. 
Though he abides with God, he must also abide with men; he stands 
in relations to other men, and these relations must be worthily fulfilled. 
It is not only that "whosoever abideth in him sinneth not," but such 
a one will "render unto all their dues." From this point of view, the 
practical exhortations which so frequently appear toward the close 
of an epistle are very striking. After the sublimest arguments in 
which we have, as it were, been caught up into Paradise, and heard 
words unutterable — as, for example, in the epistle to the Ephesians 
or the Colossians — come simple appeals to wives, husbands, parents, 
children, masters, servants, to do their duty in their respective spheres. 
Not only is there no real divorce between these two aspects of an 
epistle, but the one is as inevitable as the other; one is the root, the 
other the fruit. Communion with God will express itself in the purest 
and noblest kind of social activity. To Paul it is the most natural thing 
in the world to conclude his great argument for the resurrection with a 
practical appeal : ' 'Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord" (I Cor. 15 : 58). 

What is meant by communion with God will be best appreciated 
by looking at a soul to whom this communion was the supreme fact; 
and for this purpose it will be worth while to look a little more definitely 
at the life of Paul, as there is no man in the New Testament whom 
we know anything like so well. If ever a man lived evermore in the 
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presence of his God and his Master, it was he; and it is worthy of 
note that the most conspicuous element in the prayer-life of Paul 
was its note of thanksgiving. In everything prayer and supplication 
have to be blended with thanksgiving, as he told his Philippian con- 
verts (4:6), and in this he had learned the Master's lesson well. It was 
a duty "in everything to give thanks, for this is the will of God," and 
more than once occur the words "we are bound to give thanks." 
The frequent exhortations to his converts to " abound in thanksgiving, 
to give thanks always for all things to God," are but a reflex of the 
abounding gratitude of his own spirit. Deep as is his gratitude for all 
things, there is nothing which so touches Paul to thanksgiving as the 
contemplation of Christ — of the victory which he had won over sin 
and death, and of the spiritual blessings with which those are blessed 
who love and believe in him. He is indeed the unspeakable gift, 
and for him in superabundant measure "thanks be unto God." 

The man to whom Jesus Christ and the salvation which was to be 
found in him meant everything, could not but be intensely interested 
in the spiritual welfare of his converts; and it is no surprise to find 
that intercessory prayer played a large part in the inner life of Paul. 
He had his converts, as he tells us, in his heart, and he could fearlessly 
call God to witness that he longed after them all. He prays that their 
hearts may be directed into the love of God, and into the patience of 
Christ, and that they may have peace at all times (II Thess. 3:5, 16). 
When he prays for himself, it is only that he may become a fitter instru- 
ment and win a wider opportunity. His prayer for the removal of 
the thorn in the flesh was no doubt dictated rather by his anxiety 
for the welfare of the gospel than by any longing for personal ease. 
His physical disability, whatever it was, he probably regarded as an 
impediment to his evangelistic work; but by the threefold refusal of 
his prayer he came to learn, not only in but even because of his weak- 
ness, a deeper experience of the power and the grace of Christ. For, 
tormented as he was by the thorn, this grace made itself so powerfully 
manifest that it not only comforted him amid distresses and persecu- 
tions, but strengthened him to do what was perhaps the mightiest and 
most far-reaching work for God that mortal man has ever done. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians is the most autobiographical 
of all Paul's writings; and from its impetuous words there is fre- 
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quently flashed upon us the sort of character that is produced by com- 
munion with God. At the very beginning (1:4-11) we find him, in 
an hour of unusual and desperate peril, sustained by a sense of the 
comforting presence of God. He is — and, as a servant of Christ, 
he feels that he must be — a man of the most scrupulous sincerity, a 
man with a contempt for vacillation and compromise, a man whose 
yes is yes and whose no is no (1 : 17), a man who speaks as in the pres- 
ence of God (2:17), evermore conscious that all his conduct and speech 
is being continually submitted to a divine scrutiny, and that he will 
one day be revealed in his true character before the judgment-seat 
of Christ (5: 10). He bears ever about with him the thought of the 
future, at once consoling and solemnizing; and, for the present, he 
has the glad consciousness of beholding the face of the glorious Lord 
(3:18), and of enjoying a liberty like that which was the Lord's — 
deliverance from all that is literal and statutory into the free untram- 
meled life of the spirit. He is, too, a man of courage as well as of 
liberty; with God behind him and for him, who can be against him ? 
He claims to be courageous at all times (5:6, 8), and the story of his 
intrepid career, with its peril and persecution (1 1 : 23-28) , more than 
corroborates the justice of the claim. He lives under the ceaseless 
constraint of the love of Christ (5:14), and in the world he knows 
that he is above the world, triumphant amid seeming defeat and 
obloquy (6:8-10). Though the outward man was being gradually 
destroyed by the hardships to which it was continually exposed for 
Jesus' sake, the inward man was being renewed from day to day 
(4:16). Every morning Paul felt a new accession of strength and 
joy, as he faced afresh the work God had given him to do. His 
spirit knew no weakness or weariness; it was not subject to the law 
of decay and death. He faced the future with good hope, for he came 
to realize that life was but a pilgrimage toward the nearer presence 
of his Lord, and that death would take him home (5:8). And the 
secret of all this splendid courage and sincerity, this patience under 
affliction, this high hope in the presence of danger and death, was 
simply this, that his life was hid with Christ in God. 



